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PresIpENTIAL INAUGURATIONS. 
Madison—1806. 


In eight years how was the scene changed—the city had 
rapidly—almost miraculously increased—so had the republic- 
an party. Mr. Madison’s election, if not unanimous, had been 
carried by such an overwhelming majority, that the votes 
thrown into the scale of the opposing candidates were scarce- 
ly perceptible in the balance. ‘The bitterness of party feeling, 
if not annihilated, was so softened by the general prosperity 
of the country, and unanimity of public opinion, that it was no 
longer felt in social intercourse. Men of all parties willingly 
united to do honor to the choice of the people. The admin- 
istration that went out of office were the friends of the ad- 
ministration that came into office, and gladly hastened to pay 
their tribute of respect. The President who descended from, 
was the bosom friend of the President that ascended the pres- 
idential chair—ay, his early, his long tried—his paternal 
friend, who witnessed with a father’s joy the success of a be- 
loved son. It was a time of jubilee—gladness and kindnes 
seemed the pervading sentiments—every face was clothed 
with smiles—every hand stretched out with cordial greet- 
ings—the lowering of discontent the scowl of disappointment 
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—the avoidance of bitter partisans—the flight of vanquished 
opponents—were not discernible on the fourth of March, 
1809. During eight years, the victorious party of 1800, had 
won so much public favor, although the opposition to princi- 
ples and measures remained in all its force, it was no longer 
personal or angry. Mr. Madison, cautious and reserved in 
his disposition—mild and courteous in his manners, though 
equal in firmness and decision of character, had never been 
personally, as obnoxious to the federal party as Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whose excessive frankness, acute sensibility and ardent 
disposition often betrayed him into expressions of feelings 
and opinions that it would have been more politic to have 
concealed and thus engendered a spirit of hostility which 
might have been avoided without any compromise of princi- 
ples. What he thought he spoke—what he felt he acted— 
no one an hour in his company, need remain ignorant of his 
Opinion of men or measures; he as fearlessly censured those 
he blamed, as he openly praised those whom he approved. 
Mr. Madison seldom either praised or censured—therefore, if 
he did not gratify, he did not wound self love—and if he did 


‘not win affection, he avoided hatred. Mr. Jefferson, on the 


contrary—was bitterly hated and ardently beloved—nor would 
he, if he could, have had it otherwise. During the eight 
years Mr. Madison, had been Secratary of State he had lived 
frankly and cordially with the society of Washington—had 
received men of all opinions at his house, where party was 
lost in social spirit—His evening circles were delightful—the 
chiefs of both parties met in perfect good humor, and the 
frank and cordial attentions of the kind hostess were lav- 
ished with undistinguishing politeness. Her snuff-box had 
a most magic influence, and was as perfect a security from 
hostility, as participation of bread and salt is among savage 
tribes. For who could partake of its contents offered them 
in a manner so cordial and gracious and retain a feeling in- 
imical to the interest of the bestower. The literary and phi- 
losophical, as well as political reputation of Mr. Jefferson 
had made our infant metropolis the resort of foreigners and 
men of science. It was now visited by all European trav- 
elers—by his requisition, it became the residence of the 
foreign ministers, who introduced transatlantic luxuries and 
splendor: into our fashionable circles, and added greatly to 
their elegance and gaiety. Such was the state of society in 
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Washington, when Mr. Madison came into the presidency. 
Its localities were as much improved as its society—houses 
were rising in every quarter—avenues and streets laid out 
in every direction. Pennsylvania avenue, which in 1800, was 
a road opened through a swamp—was now a fine public 
way, planted with trees and bordered with houses—the thor- 
oughfare of business, the promenadeof fashions—the medium 
of intercourse between the city and Georgetown ; thronged 
with pedestrians, horsemen and carriages. There was but 
one change, that was not an improvement, and that was the 
removal, or rather the destruction of the fine, full grown 
and wide spreading forest trees that were the natives of the 
soil—the ridge of hills, of which the Capitol Hill is a part, 
was covered with a growth of trees that, if properly managed, 
would have formed a noble park, equal, if not superior, to any 
found in European cities. But they fell—fell beneath the 
inexorable hand of cupidity. 

In purchasing the ground—no right to these noble trees 
had been reserved by government, and the original owners 
‘¢ felled them and sold them for fuel’’—irretrievable loss!—I 
could weep over their poor remains, if tears could renovate 
their existence—‘I wish I was a despot,” once cried Mr. 
Jefferson— For what purpose?” exclaimed his astonished 
guest. ‘‘ That I might save those noble trees,” answered he. 
So fond was he of Washington, that had he had the power of 
the Czar, he would have as rapidly extended and embellish- 
ed our metropolis as Peter did that of Russia. 

It is impossible to separate Jefferson and Madison even in 
idea. In their principles—in their views —in their acts, 
they are so blended, as to be almost identified ;- and even in 
an account of the inauguration of Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson 
remains, if not the most conspicuous, at least the most inter- 
esting actor on the scene. 

At an early hour on the morning of the fourth of March 
1809—crowds began to gather and carriages to roll through 
Pennsylvania avenue towards the Capitol—all the military 
(chiefly militia) of the district, volunteered their services for 
the occasion. No regular procession was arranged, but a 
long one was formed by the numerous citizens, in carriages, 
on horseback and on foot, who hastened to attend and mingle 
with the military escort of the new President. ‘The ladies 
and those who preferred witnessing the ceremonies within 
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the Capitol, to the procession without, went thither early. 
The inaugural address was to be made in the hall of Repre- 
sentatives, as the Senate chamber could not contain the 
multitudes that where eager to be present.—Arrangements 
were here made with the most punctilious regard to eti- 
quette. The President was to occupy the speaker’s chair— 
on the right side of which were benches for the Senators, 
heads of departments—Judges of the Supreme Court and a 
chair for the ex-President—on the left, benches for the 
foreign ministers and their suites—on the platform raised 
behind, and extending each side of the chair, places assigned 
for strangers of distinction. The raised seats, which encircle 
the floor of the House, were appropriated to the ladies— 
and the galleries to the people. In order to preserve these 
arrangements, the doors were not to be opened until the 
arrival of the President. But it was found to be impossible, 
without risking the lives of citizens, to adhere to this resolu- 
tion. Females of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
thronged the vestibule and passages of the Capitol and 
were so pressed forward to the principal entrance, that the 
crush became alarming—those nearest the door were im- 
lled forward with irresistible force, and if the door keeper 
ad not yielded, must have been crushed to death—for the 
stream of people flowing onwards prevented all retreat. In 
fact the doors were almost burst open, and in rushed ladies 
of all degrees, eagerly taking possession of the appropriated 
seats. It chanced that women of fashion and respectability 
happened to be nearest to the door and consequently the 
first to obtain possession of the seats. As on this occasion, 
there was a Presidentess to compliment—the ladies generally 
had new and elegant dresses, and made a beautiful and splen- 
did display in the encircling seats ;—the remainder of the 
multitude who obtained entrance filled the galleries. Soon 
after, all the other passages into the Hall were thrown open. 
_ Mr. Madison entered, attended by the heads of departments, 
the committee of arrangement; but many thousands re- 
mained without the Capitol. The Senators were previously 
in their places, ready to receive the President. ‘Then came 
the rush of the military and the citizens—every spot, every 
corner was filled.—But where was Mr. Jefferson ?—the seat 
reserved for him was vacant—eyes glanced about and he at 
last was discovered seated with some of the members of 
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Congress and other citizens—he had declined the pressing 
solicitations of Mr Madison to ride with him in his carriage 
—‘ To-day I return to the people,” replied he, ‘‘and wish to 
join them in doing you honor.” Accordingly, mounting his 
horse, attended only by his private secretary, he mingled 
with the citizens, and followed the carriage of Mr. Madison. 
Arriving at the Capitol, he glided in, unperceived, and 
took his seat on the floor with other citizens, and members 
of Congress.—After the administration of the oath, led by 
the President of the Senate, Mr. Madison ascended the steps 
to the speaker’s chair. When he rose to speak, or rather 
read his address, he was extremely pale—he seemed scarcely 
able to stand: with a tremulous and inaudible voice he read, 
what none except a few nearest to him could hear. As he 
proceeded he gained more composure—but his voice contin- 
ued too low and feeble to reach the opposite side of the 
house. Yet there was an almost breathless silence in this 
living mass of beings. Every place on which a foot could 
stand, or to which a hand could cling, was covered with 
breathing matter.—The window-seats, the steps, the out- 
side of the railing of the galleries—the pillars—every spot 
or projection was seized upon. When I recall the great, and 
the proud—the venerable, the young, and the beautiful, 
on whom I looked that day, and think how large a propor- 
tion have disappeared from earth, many forgotten, as though 
they had never been, I cannot but exclaim, what a dream is 
life! vanity of vanities!'—Where are now those ambitious 
hopes—those fond pursuits, those eager desires, presump- 
tuous schemes and darling vanities, which agitated so many 
human bosoms ? Passed away—and we too, with all our wishes 
hopes and schemes,—we too, shall shortly vanish from this 
now busy scene. On leaving the Hall of Representatives, 
Mr. Madison was received by the militia of the district with 
a military salute—whose line he passed in review, and then 
mounting his carriage drove to his house through the throng- 
ing multitudes, whom curiosity and a patriotic and affection- 
ate interest had drawn from the neighboring cities and adja- 
cent country. 

All, whose rank in society entitled them to admittance, fol- 
lowed him to his house, where he joined Mrs. Madison, in 
courteously and kindly receiving the numerous company of 
both sexes who eagerly hastened to pay their respects. In 
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the midst of this crowd, no one was so distinguished as Mr. 
Jefferson—for he, too, had hastened to do honor to his friend. 
His countenance was really resplendent with a benevolent 
joy. A friend, said “I think, Sir, you look so happy that I 
may with more propriety give you joy, than express regret 
on the present occasion.” ‘ Indeed-you truly may—l am at 
this moment more to be envied than my friend.” 

Mrs. Madison was simply, but elegantly dressed ; and while 
her manners were as frank and affable as the most republican 
equality could require, as a foreigner remarked, who had 
been a resident at many courts—‘‘ She looked and moved a 
Queen.”’ Her dress was of fine linen cambric, most becoming- 
ly made, but with little trimming. The sparkling radiance of 
her countenace superseded the need of any extrinsic orna- 
ments. Every apartment in the house had to be thrown open 
to accommodate the company ; and even then, many could not 
get in. ‘The street was so filled with carriages that those in 
the rear had to wait a long while before they could drive to 
the door. 

much for having a Presidentess!”’ observed one— 
*¢ Oh we shall have charming times now,” added a lady. “ I 
really think,” said a gentleman, ‘‘ we must hereafter make 
it a condition that our Presidents must have wives.” ‘ Pro- 
vided,” replied the lady, ‘‘ that they are such lovely and ami- 
able women, asthe present.” ‘ An impossibilty,”’ exclaimed 
the gentleman !—The fact was, that the uniform good nature, 
kindness of disposition, frank, gay, cordial manners of this 
lady, had softened the asperity of party feeling, disarmed 
prejudice, conciliated general good will, and won a popular- 
ity ([ mean a soczal, not a political popularity) for her hus- 
band, which his cold and reserved manners never could have 
done. An intercourse had been opened between him and his 
fellow citizens which never could have taken place had he 
been a single man. Hundreds and hundreds thus became 
acquainted with the man, who, otherwise, would have 
known only the Statesman. The chiefs of the opposition, 
thus brought into social contact, not only with him, but with 
the other members of the administration, and leaders of the 
republican party, lost in personal good will, much of their 
political hostility. The benign influence of a benevolent 
woman, acts on the angry passions of men, as oil does on the 
stormy waves. In her presence they subside. The exhort- 
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ation of Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural address, was now 
complied with. 

‘** Let us,” says he, “‘ restore to social intercourse that har- 
mony and affection, without which liberty, and even life itself, 
are but dreary things ;”"—and this accomplishment of his 
kind wishes, was brought about more by the influence of 
those circles in which women presided, than by any other 
cause. 

What a digression this from the business of the day. A 
happy day to the hundreds, or rather thousands who par- 
ticipated in its festivities—but for one sad and gloomy idea. 

The approaching departure of one of the most beloved of 
the citizens—for as such was Mr. Jefferson recognized. He 
had lived in habits of such cordial hospitality with the soci- 
ety—had taken such a lively interest in the welfare and im- 
provement of the city, that in losing him, the citizens felt 
as if they had lost a friend. From Mr. Madison they 
hastened to Mr. Jefferson, to pay to him the homage of their 
regard and respect. He had just reached home and was 
not prepared for company ; but he received the eager crowd 
that pressed around him, with his accustomed benignity, and 
a lively sensibility to the demonstrations of their affectionate 
regrets. 

The ladies were among the foremost in these last atten- 
tions, and eagerly pressed forward, to utter their kind wishes. 

“The ladies will follow you,” said a gentleman as he pre- 
sented his family— That is right,” replied Mr. Jefferson, 
smiling, “‘ as I am too old to follow them.” 

‘¢T remember in France,” he continued, ‘‘ when his friends 
were taking leave of Dr. Franklin, the ladies almost smothered 
him with embraces. On his introducing me to them as his 
successor, I told him, that among the rest of his privileges, L 
wished he would transfer this enviable one to me, but he 
answered, ‘ No, no, you are too young a man.’ ” 

One of the ladies whispered another, “‘ why does he forget, 
that that objection no longer exists ?”’ 

In the evening there was a splendid Ball—but crowded to 
such an excess that it was almost impossible to move. All 
the foreign ministers—senators—members of congress, the 
late heads of departments and Mr. Jefferson himself—were 
present. He came early, in order to be there to receive. the 
President. What delicate politeness this !— 
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The band of music struck up Jefferson’s march on his 
entrance, and in every instance, the company were eager to 
lavish on him attention, which he evidently tried to elude. 

But they would not allow him to play a secondary part, 
but throughout the evening paid him the most distinguish- 
ing respect. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Madison entered, they were received 
with the same enlivening strains and happy faces. On being 
led to the upper end of the room, Mrs. Madison took the 
offered seat, but Mr. Madison turned and mingled with the 
company. Never was there a greater contrast in the ap- 
pearance of two persons, than between Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison. The ex-President was all exhilaration, his face 
beaming with gladness. The President, was pale and spirit- 
less—absolutely exhausted. Some one remarked the cir- 


- curnstance to Mr. Jefferson. ‘Can you wonder at that ?”’ said 


he, ‘‘my shoulders have just been freed from a heavy bur- 
then—and his just laden with it,’’—and as he said it, he 
shrugged up his shoulders as if to show how free he felt 
them. 

It would be absolutely impossible for any woman to be- 
have with more propriety than the new Presidentess. Such 
unassuming dignity, sweetness, and grace, must have disarmed 
envy, could envy have entered such a happy circle. 

Her tall majestic figure made her conspicuous even in the 
throng of elegantly dressed women, that crowded round her. 
Her dress was a robe of buff colored velvet—simply made. 
A rich set of pearls adorned her neck and arms—a Parisian 
turban ornamented with a plume of bird of paradise feathers, 
though it increased her height, was extremely becoming. 
How she supported herself, in this suffocating crowd, was in- 
conceivable—so great was the pressure around the place 
where she stood—for never for one moment did she sit,— 
when the manager brought her the first number in the dance, 
“What shall | do with it?” asked she smiling, ‘‘ 1 never 
dance.”’ “Give it to the lady next you,” replied he. ‘No, 
no” said she, that would look like partiality. ‘Then I 
will,” said the manager, and presented it to her sister. ‘This 
is a trifling incident, but it was characteristic. 

Early in the evening, Mr. Jefferson slipped unperceived 
away. Immediately after supper the President and his 
family withdrew and the Ball soon after closed. 
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What an unusual scene had this day—this evening exhib- 
ited —the new and the old administration even happier 
than the President that assumed power. So complete was 
their union, that they seemed to be: identified, in principles, 
measures, and interest ; and instead of a new, it appeared but 
a prolongation of the late administration. Would that it 
were possible that such unanimity could always continue. 

What dignity as well as happiness would it confer in our 
government. 


LINEs - 


On a Picture representing Dido listening to the Story 
of Aineas. 


How touchingly in that soft gaze, 

So languid, yet intense, 

The painter’s matchless art portrays 
Love’s silent eloquence ; 

How sweetly those dark eyes reveal, 
What only Woman’s heart can feel. 


Though proudly bears her queenly brow, 
The royal diadem ; 

The blushes on her cheek that glow, 
Those eyes that softly beam, 

Proclaim the mistress of a throne, 

That rebel heart no more her own. 


In vain those mantling folds are thrown 
Above her bosom’s snowy swell, 

And vainly would the broidered zone 
Its throbbing pulses quell,— 

Love triumphs in her lips and eye, 

And tells his own sweet history. 


Luxuriant locks of gleaming gold, 
Like sunbeams on the snow, 
Escaping from their jewel’d fold, 
Play round her marble brow, 

And with their silken shade enhance, 
The softness of her thrilling glance. 
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Young hopes, whose cherished memory breath’d 
Of early joys’ return, 
Though like the fading garlands wreathed, 


Around a funeral urn; 
They long had withered on her breast, 


Cold as the heart they once had bless‘d. 


And still a pensive shade appears, 
O’er that fair brow to glide, . 
: Revealing woman’s timid fears, 

A sovereign’s jealous pride, 
And sad forebodings blending there, 
With love that may not brook despair. 


With generous sympathy she hears, 
The story of distress, 

Her dark eye glistening with the tears 
Of pitying tenderness— 

Tears with Love’s new-born image blend, 
Alas in tears that love must end! 


More constant far the April beam, 
That tints the early rose, 

Than that false smile beneath whose beam 
Thy kindling beauty glows; 

Too soon that treacherous smile withdrawn, 
Af Consigns thy trusting heart to scorn. 


y Too soon he left thee, gentle queen, 
' As all who love are left, 

\ With broken heart and altered mien, 
Of every hope bereft, 

Weary of life and misery, 

Unpitied and alone to die. 


What lessons might thy doom impart, 
Thy fatal funeral pyre, 

To woman’s fond and trusting heart, 
And like a beacon fire, 

From earth’s false idols guard her love, 
And guide it to its source above. 
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Woman’s Constancy. 


Jutta Stuart was the daughter of a rich man; but if 
the gifts and graces of nature are of value, if virtue, genius, 
modesty and beauty, entitle their possessor to the esteem and 
favor of the world, then young Julia, in a suit of russet, 
would still have deserved the notice, and enjoyed the appro- 
bation of the good and the discerning. 

Yet as incrustations prevent the worth and brilliancy of 
the gem from being fully discovered, so poverty conceals many 
a perfection beneath its homely covering ; but beauty when set 
off by wealth, like the diamond enchased in gold, is an object 
that attracts universal admiration. ‘There is a homage which 
even the wisest of men pay to personal charms, a flattery of 
the eye that ever attends on a young and lovely woman, 
which in spite of the best regulated principles and affections, 
will often raise in her mind an extravagant, though indefinite, 
idea of the proud fortune and perfect felicity to which she 
may aspire. She sees around her a train of willing slaves, 
whose felicity consists in being permitted to worship her, and 
whose professions of adoration are eternal ;—she is seated in 
a bower of pleasure where the sweet incense of flattery is 
perfuming the air, and the soft voice of love wooing her to be 
blest ; and she has but to extend her hand, and, at her plea- 
sure, cull the fairest plant of happiness. No wonder she 
should be fastidious—no wonder she should pause late, and 
examine long before making a final selection from such a va- 
riety! Buta few short years roll away, and the scene is 
altered. Lovers have fled, and flatterers forgotten her ; and 
awaking as from a delirium, she sees herself in a bleak world, 
with no protection from the storms, and no prospect before 
her but of passing an useless and unhonored old age in soli- 
tary seclusion. 

Such is the joyless fate of many a once celebrated belle ; and 
were there not, in the bosom of every truly delicate female, im- 
planted a principle of constancy, to counteract the vanity in- 
spired by universal admiration, such would almost always be 
the history of those possessing extraordinary personal perfec- 
tions. We love the fragrance of the rose after its charms 
are withered, because it reminds us of their glowing prime ; 
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even so the holy constancy of woman appeals to the best 
sensibilities in the heart of man, and makes him willingly 
cherish and support the being, who when she preferred him 
to all his rivals, made no reservation in her love; and nev- 


er since, for a moment, permitted her imagination to form a 


scene of happiness from which his idea was excluded. 

There is nothing in nature to which to liken the constancy 
of a beautiful woman. ‘The brilliant star that comes forth in 
its lone loveliness to greet us, changes its station; the fair 
flower that expands its beauties and gives forth all its sweets 
to the sunny day, folds up its blossoms at the approach of 
night ;—the gay bird that charmed us with its summer song, 
flies at the approach of winter; but the affection of woman, 
when once truly and generously bestowed on a worthy object, 
knows no change, nor darkness, nor winter. It is an ever 
blooming flower, and the only one transplanted from Eden 
which endures unimpaired, the chilling and corroding climate 
of our selfish world. 

The first time I saw Julia she was seated on a green decli- 
vity overlooking the wide sea, on which her eye was resting, 
while her mind seemed absorbed in deep thought. A gigan- 
tic elm threw his broad arms over her head and a wild rose 
bush was in bloom at her feet. On that spot she parted with 
her lover. It was there she met him for the last time—there, 
while his cheek was pressed to hers, he breathed his last in- 
Julia, be constant!” ‘ Julia, be constant !”’ 

very thing a devoted lover can wish the woman of his 
choice to be is comprised in that short exhortation, 

The avarice of relations had separated them. They al- 
leged her youth, but his poverty was the true reason which 
induced them to insist on his taking a voyage to sea, and 
endeavoring to push his fortune abroad before they consent- 
ed to his union with Julia. 

They hoped when separated she would forget him,—that 
the gay crowds who were eagerly contending for her favor 
would divert her thoughts ; and they flattered themselves she 
would, in time, consent to accept some wealthier and there- 
fore, in their estimation, worthier suitor. 

But they knew not the soul of Julia. Her faith had been 
solemnly given, and no persuasions, nor arguments, nor 
threats could induce her to break it. Neither was it her 
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faith alone that fixed her resolution,—it was nature. A true 
woman cannot change her love.— 

She is slow in yielding her affections. She ‘‘ would be 
wooed and not unsought be won,’’—~-but when intimate ac- 
quaintance by displaying the merits of her lover, has confirm- 
ed her esteem; when she feels assured his passion is sincere, 
and intentions honorable, then she yields her heart in sweet 
confidence to his truth, her understanding relies on his judg- 
ment, she feels a trusting, nay, almost sacred dependence on 
him, and for her, the whole earth holds not his equal. 

There is much grandeur in the moral character of man. 
He executes his lofty purposes with the most undaunted per- 
severance,—he endures incredible hardships, and surmounts 
appalling difficulties—he braves death in a thousand forms ; 
—he even meets him with “ proud hurrahs,”’ and in the pur- 
suit of glory, or at the bidding of duty yields up his ardent 
spirit without a murmur. ‘This woman cannot do. She was 
formed to inhabit the quiet places of earth, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home”? is the sphere where her virtues are expanded, her tal- 
ents unfolded and her character perfected. It is there she 
shines in unclouded lustre ; and that dear place receives all its 
purest attractions, its holiest recollections from the constancy 
of her who sits within its walls, and who, whether her hus- 
band enters a victor or an exile ; in prosperity, or adversity, 
still faithfully and fondly welcomes him ;—and even should 
he be fated to return no more, his image still lives in her re- 
membrance, and while she weeps a “loss which the world 
cannot repair, her faith is his best monument. 

Julia, often meditated the return of her lover, she did not, 
at first, allow a doubt of his safety or success to disturb her. 
Possessing one of those cheerful minds which can derive its 
chief amusement from the bright things of creation, she loved 
to ramble far into the green wood, to climb the high moun- 
tain, and there while listening to the varied sounds of joy 
around her, she would picture to herself the situation of her 
absent friend, and influenced by the emotions of her own 
happy heart, she always drew it with a flattering pencil. 

This propensity to view every object on the sunny side is 
an estimable blessing, and one which heaven seems to bestow 
only ona favored few. Far the greater part of the world 
are either querulously engaged in numbering their own 
grievances, or mischievously employed in contriving to aug- 
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ment those of others. Yet the mines of Mexico are less to 
be coveted, than the talent of creating happiness, and a 
young lady, on whom nature, or education (she is usually i in- 
debted to both) has bestow ed such a dowry, may well excite 
the admiration and love of all who approach her—and blest 
will be his life who shall win her. As time rolled along, 
however, it brought moments when even Julia, felt a secret 
dread of some impending misfortune. ‘The unbidden tear 
would tremble in her eye, and a chill oppress her heart, yet 
she exerted her reason to banish those gloomy presages. 
She believed such phantasms of the brain usually proceeded 
from weakness; and that of all the mind’s ingenious devices 
for self torture, that of anticipating evils was the most to be 
avoided. She still hoped for happy days,—but the designs 
of providence are inscrutable. ‘The most amiable are not al- 
ways the most fortunate :—the fair lily will droop and die, 
while the noxious weed springs green and vigorous beside it. 
But the good can look upward in the hour of calamity, and 
although their star is declining here, they behold a horizon 
where it will yet glow with the pure splendor of perfect 
enjoyment. 

Such were the feelings of Julia, as she seated herself be- 
neath the tree where she had so often met the beloved friend 
she was destined to meet no more. The sky was clear as 
chrystal, and the smooth sea spread before her calm as 
sleeping infancy. All around her was quietness; but there 
were agonizing thoughts in her bosom, and her fancy was 
haunted both by tender and terrible recollections. Yet the 
first burst of her grief was over, and she found a melan- 
choly pleasure, in dwelling on his excellencies, recalling his 
sentiments, and in endeavoring to register in her memory 
every particular, of their last conversation She would 
think of his affection, of the endearing kindness of his man- 
ner ;—she could see the expressive glance of his full dark eye 
as, beaming unutterable things, its glance met hers—hear 
the tone of his voice, softened almost to feminine sweetness 
while he spoke the vows that promised her happiness—and 
her heart palpitated—her cheek glowed—she gazed eagerly 
around as if expecting to see him whose living image was 
thus present to her imagination. 

But his death came over her—she had heard he was dead 
—had heard it too from one in whom she could confide, and 
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who was present in the terrible storm in which he perished. 
He was swept overboard when the sea was raging, and no 
assistance could be rendered him. 

Oh, she thought, if he had only died at home—if she had 
been permitted to have attended him—watched beside his 
bed, and listened to his complaints—bound his throbbing 
temples, and held the reviving cordial to his parched lips, 
heard his last wishes, his last broken prayer for pardon while 
her own heart was interceding for his salvation—had she re- 
ceived his last sigh, and seen him laid peacefully in his kin- 
dred earth—in some hallowed place where she might hope 
soon to rest beside him—Oh, she would have blessed heaven, 
and called her lot comparative happiness. 

Her friends exerted their eloquence to console her ; but ar- 
guments are of little importance in allaying grief. No deep 
seated sorrow was ever yet overcome by the mere force of rea- 
soninge Pity, tenderness, and sympathy must bind the broken 
heart ; and those who would comfort real mourners, must not 
attempt to show them the fallacy of weeping—they must 
weep with them. This sympathy Julia, did not find, and 
therefore she retreated to solitude where she could indulge 
her woe without interruption or restraint. Had she posses- 
sed a judicious friend who would kindly and imperceptibly 
have drawn her from her sad contemplations she might 
perhaps have been saved, might have lived and ornamented 
society. 

But she was fast sinking beneath the pressure of un- 
divided sorrows. For some time however, she cherished a 
trembling hope that her lover had escaped the billows and 
would yet return ; weeks and months passed without bringing 
any intelligence, and she was at last obliged to forego even 
this shadow of a hope. It was her last feeble reed; she knew 
not how much she depended on the ilhusion, till it broke from 
her grasp, then she sunk into the depths of despondency. The 
strength of her mind decayed with her declining health ; that 
bright exuberance of fancy which could find a rose in every 
wilderness was clouded—that buoyant elasticity of spirits 
which could tread in air whenever earth’s path became rough 
and thorny was subdued! and her imagination, that had 
been so fertile in forming scenes of pleasure, was now busy 
in imparting a deeper shade to the funeral pall of her happi- 
ness. And when weak, and wan and melancholy, she still 
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sought the spot where she parted with her lover, the most 
fearful images would mingle themselves with the recollec- 
tions of his fate. He had died in an unexpected moment— 
had been torn from life when his heart was warm in pursuit of its 
brightest phantoms—when his mind, instead of acquiescing 
in the award of providence, was filled with doubts, dismay, 
and dread, perhaps his last thoughts had been given to her, 
and the name of “ Julia,” trembled on his tongue when he 
should have raised a cry for mercy. —She saw him struggling 
with the stormy waves, now buffeting them aside with the 
strength of a giant, and now relapsing to infant weakness— 
every effort growing shorter, every cry fainter, till yielding 
to the fury with which he could no longer contend, he slow- 
ly sunk through the dark rushing waters—stretched out and 
lifeless as the mown grass, his head hung listlessly down, 
and the hand that had so often pressed hers, fell powerless 
beside him, and his face, once animated with health and gaiety, 
was white as the foam of the ocean. Yet his features re- 
mained, but they were not long to be distinguished. The 
sea monsters gathered round their prey. She saw them rise 
from their shining beds: she saw the green waves crimson 
with the yet uncurdled blood of him she had so fondly loved 
—she shrieked in insupportable agony, and starting from the 
ground, rushed towards the ocean, as if to snatch him from 
the crush of their terrible jaws, when her name was shouted 
by a well known voice—she turned, uttered a faint exclama- 
tion and sunk senseless in the arms of her lover! 

The next time I saw them, they stood before the altar. An 
expression of mingled love, gratitude, and triumph sat on the 
noble features of the bridegroom, as he bowed his manly head 
towards his trembling, blushing bride, and on her lips sealed 
the vows the holy priest had just recorded. 

Friends were congratulating—they always smile when for- 
tune is propitious,—and may Julia and her husband, long 
enjoy prosperity. He has won it by his perseverance,— 
she has deserved it by her constancy. 
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Tue Exitep Jew’s Lament. 


Thou art gone, my cherished aud beautiful one, 

In thy youth, and thy kindness, and innocence gone. 
Alas, my daughter—alas, for thee ; 

We must sink thee deep in the tossing sea. 


I hoped, in the stranger land afar, 

Thy mild look would be my guiding star. 

I watched thy face if thou wept or smiled, 
And made thee my idol—my beautiful child. 


When we came from our own bright mountain land, 
Thy mother was there, with her smile so bland. 
Though she wept as she gazed on the vanishing main, 
She looked upon us, and was cheerful again. 


Oh, clear as the dawn was her dark blue eye, 
But she faded, like tints of the morning sky, 
We buried thee, Sarah, beneath the wave, 
And hither, my Rachel I bring to her grave. 


God of thy people, have pity on me, 
My last earthly treasure I render to thee ; 
Thou wiit bring from the deep the lost lambs of thy flock, 


And establish their feet upon Israel’s rock. 4 
I go to the land of the Gentile away, ne | 
A lone broken exile, Oh, be thou my stay, ae 
And bring thou our dust unto Zion again, : 
When the Shiloh shall come over Israel to reiga. " 
EVERALLIN. 
SUICIDE. 
The temptations that assail our hearts—whence do they \ 


come? It is easy enough to follow a train of reasoning to its 
source, but the involuntary starts of the imagination are in 
explicable. 
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I recollect the first time I was assailed with the tempt- 
ation to commit suicide. Iwas about nineteen, and had 
never contemplated death, as an acquaintance I[ should 
choose to make, except through a vista of seventy years. 
Seriously,—-I had never thought of dying, only | knew that 
I might not live always. ‘The world was a pleasant place, 
and I had a pleasant portion for my share, and I wondered 
when I heard the repining of those who had found it all bar- 
ren. It will never be thus to me thought I. But it has 
been thus. 

It was, I think, in the month of September, the first of 
the month probably, as it was a very warm evening, and I 
was fatigued. I had been at a gay party, and had danced 
with the fairest girl, my favorite one, though it was not for 
her beauty I loved her. But the dancing and excitement of 
the scene had completely wearied me, and when I threw my- 
self in my own arm chair beside the open window, and looked 
out on the clear, calm moonlight scene. I recollect [ thought 
what blessed things rest and quiet were, and what fools men 
were to relinquish these for the pleasure of being squeezed 
and elxowed in a crowded apartment, suffocated with the 
heat, bewildered by the music, and half blinded with the lights. 
Such thoughts might have crossed my mind before, but I 
never feit their truth till that moment. And as I looked on 
the mocn and stars, that seemed so calm and beautiful, only 
because they were removed beyond the sphere of man’s pet- 
ty ambition, I felt a wish that thrilled my heart, to go to them | 
and be at peace. 

“You must die!” I thought I heard the words spoken, 
and I started up.—I was not frightened. There was not, at- 
that moment, any terrors of death in my fancy ; and I looked 
around my chamber, where, by the moon’s clear light, every 
object was revealed as plainly as at noonday, to find the 
speaker. I was alone, and after a few minutes became satis- 
fied the voice I heard was in the depths of my own heart. I 
sat down to contemplate death: and it may appear strange to 
those, who have thought of it only under the terrifiying as- 
pect of a sick room, and the coffin, and grave, and mourners, 
and the separation from all we love, to know that death can 
ever come, to those who possess not the Christian’s hope, in a 
pleasant guise. It did appear thus to me, for I thought of 
nothing but the privileges of spiritual beings, how they: could 
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be happy without satiety, and gain knowledge without being 
envied or obstructed, and travel without annoyance or fatigue. 
The world grew darker, and the sky brighter, as 1 pondered, 
till I had come to the resolution that it was best to die, and 
almost concluded to try the effect of an ounce of opium that 
very night, when a flash of lightning that seemed to dart 
directly from the sky, for I could discover no cloud in the 
horizon, broke the chain of my speculations, and 1 actually 
shook with affright, as the horrid idea of self murder I had 
been forming came home to my reason and conscience. 

It was some months after this, it might be nearly a year, 
before the image of suicide again arose, like a tempting spirit 
on my imagination. Not but that the thought had occurred 
though I resolutely endeavored to drive it from me. I made 
one or two remarks on this species of mental hallucination, 
which I may as well record here. They may serve as a hint 
to the moralist and metaphysician.—lIn tracing the operations 
of my own mind, I can, in almost every instance, feel that I 
was not prompted by any selfish wish of escaping pain or sor- 
row here, but to my disappointment in the pleasures I had an- 
ticipated. Whenever an enjoyment in expectancy was be- 
fore me, I invested it with the brilliancy of my own fancy— 
but alas, for the reality! it was dull as S————’s puns, and 
blank as O———’s rhymes, and then I could not help think- 
ing what a poor miserable world and life were ours. Anoth- 
er observation was, that these misanthropic thoughts never 
obtruded themselves when I was engaged in business or stud- 
ies ; it was only when wearied with pleasures that I was anx- 
ious to quit this worthless scene? The philanthropist will find 
from this confession, new motives to urge on the young the 
advantages as well as necessity of having something useful 
to do. The desire to live in idleness never should be fos- 
tered in the young. They should never hear it counted 
among the privileges of a gentleman or lady, that he or she 
could afford to live without exertion. We should teach that 
it is the perfection of happiness to be active ; only as some 
kinds of labor are less congenial with particular minds, the 
privilege of choosing our occupation, and prosecuting it with 
all the helps we may desire, is the highest blessing wealth 
bestows on its possessor—excepting that of doing good to 


others. 
I could tell a long history of temptations, and the varied 
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feelings, which, without any real change of condition, at one 
time made life seem a boon an angel might covet, and at 
others, a curse from which a demon would shrink. But I 
will only relate the last struggle. I had passed a brilliant 
winter; balls, routs, dinners, plays, operas, had succeeded 
each other with that comet-like rapidity with which Fashion 
goes on when her whirl is at the outset, accelerated by the 
excitement of what is popularly termed a rage. In the pres- 
ent case there had been quite a sensation at the beginning 
of the season in the efforts made by some of our fashionables 
to entertain a foreigner of distinction, and the rage had been 
continued by the arrival, at suitable intervals, of some ex- 
quisites from other cities, particularly New York and Balti- 
more, with now and then a distinguished senator or politician 
from Philadelphia and Washington. ‘Towards the last of the 
season, when it seemed as if the ingenuity which had been 
striving to throw somewhat of novelty over the same hack- 


-neyed amusements, must have become exhausted, and give 


up the attempt in despair,—at least, I certainly was in despair, 
and regarded every new féte as a plague from which I should 
have been glad to have escaped at the risk of encountering 
the Cholera Morbus ; at this time there arrived in our city 
a gentleman from the West Indies, with his two daughters 
and ward. ‘The gentleman was reputed immensely rich, as 
all are who come from the West Indies, and his ward was 
said to be heiress to a fortune of millions. Yes, millions at 
first, but afterwards this indefinite rumor was qualified ; and 
two millions only assigned as her fortune; even this sum 
was gradually diminished by the envious, till at last some 
doubted whether she were really worth one million; but 
these were of course, your scrutinizing calculating char- 
acters, who have always in their mouths that antiquated 
proverb, ‘ All is not gold that glistens.”’ 

For myself 1 never doubted that the lady was worth two 
millions, and I hoped, rather belived, her fortune exceeded 
that estimate. She was tolerably pretty too, had languishing 
black eyes, and raven tresses, which accounts for the circum- 
stance of her complexion, that had indeed a little too much 
of le noir,—but then a brunette face will last an age. There 
was small chance that hers would fade, and your blonde 
beauties soon tarnish. I swore vehemently she was beautiful, 
till I thought so, and I tried to love her, till I suceeded. It 
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was not entirely a mercenary passion. She was an orphan, 
and I pitied her, and intended to be a kind protector to her 
youth, to insruct her, to love her, and take care of her 
money. So [ offered myself, and she referred me to her 
guardian. He, after hearing what I had to propose, asked 
me if I had the means, separate from my father’s fortune, 
of supporting an establishment. It was a simple question, 
but it perplexed me to answer. I had thought more of 
her money than my own, and I knew that my father, 
though accounted a rich man, expended nearly all his income, 
and could not, and would not, allow me at that early age, to 
support a splendid establishment. ‘‘ Perhaps, young gentle- 
man,”’ said the cool guardian, ‘‘you are calculating on the 
fortune of my ward. I know that your Yankee partial; ty for 
rich and distinguished strangers, usually endows every adven- 
turer with riches and talents. It is a very convenient weak- 
ness for us foreigners, but in this case, I should act dis- 
honorably to take the advantages from it which I might. 
My ward has no fortune, only one thousand pounds; but as 
her father was a particular friend of mine, she shall have 
sufficient to support her, while I live. If you love her, and 
wish to marry her, and I can feel assured you will provide 
for her as liberally as I do, I will give my consent.’ 

What could I say? What did I say ?—No matter—I got 
off, and got home, and sat down to consider of my ways. 
"All the follies of the winter, the precious time I had spent in 
the round of those amusements, that had not amused me; 
the absurd ideas I had adopted, because they were current 
with the fashionable ; but more than all, the exaggerated re- 
ports and false statements, by which the world supports its 
favorites, or condems its victims, seemed spread out as on a 
map or chronological table; and I easily traced my own 
course. It had been fantastic enough; I had followed in the 
train of pleasure while it had seemed as much drudgery as 
the tread mill, and though I knew the general falsity of ru- 
mor and of appearances, I had on the truth of such delusions 
staked my chance of happiness for this life. More than this, 
I had endeavored, and I fancied successfully, to interest the 


heart of another in my plan, and now should I prove my- 


self such a selfish villain, as the desertion of her would stamp 
the? There would be none to commiserate me, for though 
a mercenary marriage may be sometimes perpetrated among 
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us, yet it is no subject for boasting ; and to break off the ne- 
| gotiation at the point it had reached, would subject me, I 
' well knew, to a torrent of gossip and censure. Ridicule 
and reproach alike awaited me, if I did not marry ; if I did— 
| why a life of expedients, with a wife who would be power- 

less to aid me, or understand me, for [ now saw clearly that 
| her education had not been such as I should approve if her 
expected fortune had not been allowed to atone for many 
deficiencies. ‘To be brief, | would not marry her—I dared 
not desert her, for—I will make a clear breast of it,—I had 
hinted my success with the young lady, to so many, and had 
assumed high airs in consequence of her millions; and | 
knew that these were devices which return to plague the in- 
ventor. Besides, the season was almost over, and the de- 
lightful excitement it must afford my fashionable friends to 
dissect my reputation, would be a temptation irresistible. I 
should be called a designing and dangerous man. Mothers 
would censure me; daughters cut me; aunts,—and the 
thoughts threw me into a perspiration ; for I had always been 
the favorite of the elderly maidens,—consign me to perdition. 
I could not endure this quizzing, andso I deliberately went 
out at twelve at night, and purchased at several apothecaries’ 
shops, and in small quantities, that my purpose might not be 
suspected, sufficient laudanum to kill a dozen, and then, lock- 
ing my chamber, I drank the whole. 

It was not till after I had swallowed it, that the certainty I 
must really die, in order to become dead, was made clear. 
It was then, as I may say, palpable. O, my agony of mind! 
I would have given the whole universe to have had the power 
of freeing myself from that opium. I would have accepted life 
on any terms of humiliation and misery; only I could not 
endure the imputation of that cowardice, which summoning 
assistance then, would fix on me. Iam _ persuaded there is 
no judge, so stern as our own consciences, no penalty of 
crime so severe as the confession that we have done foolishly 
and wickedly ; and that of those who commit suicide, and 
have an interval of reflection, between the means and the 
end, there are not one in ten, but would, if they could, re- 
call what they have done. 

What I should have done (it makes my blood freeze, and 
my arteries rigid, to think of my feelings,) I cannot say. 
Happily for me, a cousin of mine, who slept in the next 
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chamber, was awakened by the tooth ache, heard my groans, 
and he succeeded in persuading me to open the door, and 
explain the cause of my distress. In ten minutes, my apart- 
ment was filled with my parents, brothers and sisters in 
tears and terrors. ‘The doctor was summoned in quick time, 
though I repeatedly assured them all, I was willing to die, 
and I would die! nevertheless, I blessed the sight of the 
doctor, and ,his stomach pump; and bless them I shall, to 
the end of “my days; for every body thought, I was saved 
against my will, and were so fearful, in pity to my poor 
mother, of driving me desperate again, by any allusions to 
the heiress, that I have scarcely heard her name, from that 


day to this. 


H. 


Tue Cuiup’s Funerat. 


Yes, sleep, thou lovely one— 

We would not rouse thee from thy soft repose ; 
Thy race is smoothly run, 

And thou hast tasted life, nor drained its woes. 


Thy life was like the flower, 

That lifts its smiling head to charm our way ; 
But ere one little hour 

Untimely winds have scattered it away: 


Or rather like the drop, 

That on the rose’s leaf a diamond glows— 
The sun hath scorched it up— 

Fairer, and yet more fleeting than the rose. 


So young, and yet to die! 

So loved and lovely, yet the spoiler’s prey ! 
In health now bounding by, 

And now a cold and voiceless form of clay. 


Even such is human life ; 
. Its promises are but the meteor’s flame, 
And sorrows, cares, and strife, 
The toil for shining dust, or shadowy fame, 
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These round the sum of years, 

And shall we grieve for those who ’scape their chain ? 
And shower our selfish tears, 

And wish heaven’s dearest charge on earth again ? 


No,—rest, thou happy one, 

And angels guard thy deep and pure repose, 
Thy race is smoothly run, 

And thou hast tasted life, nor known its woes. 


My Letter. 
N— Parsonage House. 


My pear Fanny,—When you made me that pleasant vis- 
it last summer, I promised you to spend one of our long au- 
tumn evenings in giving you some account of my early life, 
that you might find out the secret of my cheerfulness and 
contentment. 

When I ean first recollect, I was the only child of devoted 
parents—they had lost several other children in infancy. I 
was their all, and the subject of a peculiar fondness. ‘They 
did not (for they could not,) do much for my intellectual or 
moral cultivation; but, they sent me to school, where I 
learned the common things that all girls are taught in these 
days, and nothing more. I was nicely dressed and tenderly 
treated ; and [ was happy sometimes, but often discontented 
because others had things that I had not, and did things I 
could not do. 

When at home I often wanted employment, and the ex- 
citement of companions of my own age, and sometimes gave 
way to a fretfulness of temper which made my mother un- 
comfortable as well as myself. But, on the whole, my child- 
hood and youth were happy, at least free from any misfor- 
tune, until I reached my eighteenth year. 

Our family residence was a flourishing village, in the ae 
ern part of the State of New York. In the year eightee 
hundred and eighteen it was visited by an autumnal fever. 
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Suddenly, in a single week, both my parents were taken from 
health and enjoyment to a silent grave. The blow was a 
thunderbolt. I had never once had such a thought enter my 
heart. I was sailing down the current of prosperity and 
dreamed not that the cataract was near. When | had wept 
until the fountain of tears was exhausted, and slept to re- 
fresh my worn frame—I asked myself, Where was I to go? 
What was I to do? 

A kind neighbor came to my relief, and took me from my 
desolated home to her own dwelling—here | passed weeks in 
silent suffering. I seldom spoke except a monosyllable in 
answer to some enquiry. I never went abroad, | did not 
even seek the relief of needle-work or domestic employment 
of any kind. My heart was occupied with its sad privation 
—my thoughts in wandering over the past. I had not the 
resource of intimate friends of my own age. My mother had 


been so much more indulgent to me than any of my com- 


panions, that I had attached myself more peculiarly to her than 
to any other individual. And her habit of doing all my work 
for me, and providing for all my wants in anticipation, had 
left me without care for the future or occupation for the pres- 
ent hour. These attentions did not produce the intended 
enjoyment while they were in exercise, and they left me in 
a condition of wretched helplessness and inanity, when they 
were withdrawn. Ido not like to speak thus of my mother, 
for indeed | loved her; but I promised to write for your use, 
and I must tell the whole truth. 

After a few weeks, Mr. Treadwell, the gentleman at whose 
house I resided, informed me in a kind manner, that it was 
ascertained my father had died insolvent. ‘That his stock in 
trade, house and furniture, must be disposed of for the bene- 
fit of his creditors. ‘This was a new blow—we had lived in 
ease and comfort—I never questioned the means, and sup- 
posed I must have sufficient for a comfortable support. 

There was something in the thought of dependence, of be- 
coming burdensome to those I had no natural claim upon, 
which excited a new feeling in me—it roused my pride—my 
grief was for a time quelled, and my mind elevated to the ef- 
fort of thought. 

_My first determination was, that I ought not to remain 
where I was. Those who sheltered me were kind, but they 
were not rich, and they had numerous dependents. ‘The on- 
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ly relative I had was my mother’s mother. She lived in a 
remote New England township, on a farm of which she and 
an unmarried son were the joint proprietors. I had visited 
her with my parents, but our visits had been short, and not 
interesting to me. My grandmother’s old fashioned manners, 
her snufft-box and spectacles, had no charm for my imagina- 
tion. I contrasted her bare floors and wooden chairs with 
the carpeted and cushioned home I was accustomed to. My 
wayward habits and childish petulance had displeased her, 
although she really loved me as her conduct proved. 

The day after I learned the extent of my misfortune, I re- 
ceived the following letter from my grandmother. 


Dear Caroline,—A short time ago I had a letter from Mr. 
Treadwell informing me that your father and mother are 
dead. My heart is almost broken when I think of it—I shall 
‘soon follow. I shed more tears for you than for myself. 
Trust in God, my dear child. Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? You must come and live with me. Your 
uncle will go for you as soon as it is sleighing. Our home is 
different from Ithica, but we shall love you, and we are as 
near heaven where your parents are, as any part of the 
world. Read your Bible. Pray for resignation and you 
will be comforted. 

This from your loving grandmother, 


HEPZIBAH CUSHING. 


This letter gave a new turn to my thoughts—in the hours 
of my prosperity the thought of going to reside with my 
randmother, would have filled me with dismay, but now I 
felt very «indifferent where I was, so that I was not in any 
other person’s way ; and I could not help thinking I was bur- 
densome in a house where all had their accustomed occupa-— 
tion in serving and pleasing each other, where each hour was 
given to diligent industry, and where there was no superfluity 
to bestow upon an idler like myself, I resolved I would do as 
those around me did—that I would work every day. At first, 
I was unhandy in household matters, but the girls were pleas- 
ed to have me share their occupations and instructed and as- 
sisted me. .Mrs. Treadwell furnished me sewing and knittin 
for such hours as were not occupied in active business. i 
was a new creature. I did not forget the change in my condi- 
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tion—every day, almost every hour furnished its fond recollec- 
tion, its sad sense of privation, but my mind was enlarging. 
I was learning that active duty is the refuge of affliction. My 
grandmother’s letter had reminded me of my Bible, and I read 
therein comfort for the afflicted. My daily lessons in the 
good book, and my daily efforts gave me quiet sleep, to 
which I had been a stranger since my misfortune. 

About New-Year my uncle came for me. I took leave of 
my kind friends with many tears—l cast a lingering look at 
my early home, and left it with inexpressible sadness. I 
went for the last time to the graves of my parents, and wept 
in bitterness of spirit. But I turned away with high resolves. 
I determined to lead a new life—to devote my first affections 
to my heavenly Father—my powers of mind and body to 
virtue and usefulness. I knew that I had many difficulties to 
conquer. I was conscious of ignorance on many essential 
points—sensible of a fastidious taste about trifles which I 
knew would be continually violated in the home I was about 
to repair to. I knew likewise that there was no other place 
where I had a natural claim, and I had read in the good book 
that our heavenly friend had not where on earth to lay his 
head—that he accepted the hospitality of friends in a hum- 
bler condition and performed the most menial office for his 
followers. Should I not be willing to take the cup which 
my Father had given me? Perhaps my religious feeling 
was stronger because my heart was not otherwise occupied, 
and the subject was in some measure new. My parents ob- 
served the common institutions of society but were never much 
engaged in we and never gave me much instruction upon 
the subject. had resorted to it voluntarily as the support 
of my weakness. I had felt the world to be a wilderness and 
I sought a brighter prospect—nor did I seek vainly—every 
day offered some new incentive to duty—every circumstance 
pointed to a dependence on God’s mercy as crowning my 
own efforts—my renewed energy of mind seemed to me like 
a new creation—like the dawn of a new day which shed 
light on every thing before me— and, if it showed clouds in 
the distance and obstructions in the path, it disclosed likewise 
a thousand objects for effort and attainment. ‘There is an 
inward peace, a security of happiness, in those who have 
suffered and submitted, that is not known to the children of 
unmingled prosperity. 
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I carried to my Grandmother’s home nothing but my wear- 
ing apparel ; I went a humble dependent on her bounty, but 
I went with a sacred determination that no hour should pass 
without devotion to her happiness and to the comfort of all 
her household. My reception was affectionate—she had not 
forgotten my early habits and had arranged for my reception 
all the little conveniences she could command. I could not 
forget at once many of the luxuries of which I was deprived 
—but I checked the sighs which arose for them, and 
named them not. I changed my hours of rising and retiring 
at once, for I found I should interfere with my grandmother 
if I did not, and I felt I had no right to doit. At nine the 
chapter and evening prayer were read ; the family retired im- 
mediately to rest and rose one hour before it was light in the 
winter. My uncle foddered his cattle and prepared to go to 
the woods. Our only domestic milked the cows and busied 
herself in the kitchen. My grandmother resorted to spin- 
ning on the little wheel by the fire-light until the day en- 
abled her to pursue the domestic occupations she delighted in. 
With pride and pleasure she showed me her household linen 
manufactured by her own fingers, and added with satisfaction 
she should have a new object in preparing some for me 
against I became a housekeeper. She offered to show me 
how to spin, which I could not refuse, and made it a part of 
my daily occupation. Books in this region were very scarce. 
I had brought a few with me which I read often, and neg- 
lected no opportunity to procure such as were valuable, but 
was unable to occupy much time in that way ; and the long 
days of spring came and found me with very little to do. 

he establishment was so small, and the members of it so 
uniformly industrious, that there was literally no place for 
me to fill. The consciousness of this made me sad and sorrow- 
ful; and I cast about me to discover an object on which my 
time and thoughts could bestow themselves. Nothing ap- 
peared but instructing a district school—the only kind of 
school required in a remote place like the one I inhabited. 
The school near us had an established teacher. I could not 
interfere with her, and was obliged to make application at 
some miles distant from my grandmother’s dwelling. 
It would*be difficult for me to describe to you all the 
peculiar modes of living at this place. They were forced 
upon my observation by a custom prevailing that the in- 
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structer should “board around” as it is called. That is 
board a short period in each family who sent children to 
the school—the length of time regulated by the number of 
scholars sent. ‘This you will perceive obliged me to stay the 
longest in the houses where there were most children and of 
course where there was the most work to do, and the least 
time to make the school Ma’am comfortable. Should I de- 
scribe only a small part of the disagreeable circumstances and 
petty vexations, incident to this condition it would be very tire- 
some to a young lady of your city habits—it was sufficiently 
distressing to me Lassure you, and I many times resolved dur- 
ing the six months I had engaged to keep school that it should 
be my last experiment of the kind. Various and numerous as 
the trials were, I preserved a tolerable degree of cheerful- 
ness. I reflected that small as my compensation was, it 
would yet preserve me from encroaching on the narrow means 
of my aged relative for that year; and, that when my noisy 
and troublesome scholars were left behind and my various 
and unquiet homes abandoned—I could comfort and cheer 
my good grandmother there at the dreary season of the year. 
There was too a real satisfaction in the exercise of daily 
duty, and consciousness that I was doing something to 
promote the great interests of humanity, improvement in vir- 
tue and knowledge. ‘There were among my scholars some 
that 1 loved and who seemed to love me—these I taught 
with double pleasure. 

At the close of my school it was visited by the committee 
and the minister; the latter was your uncle.—I had never 
seen him before, as I spent the Sundays with my grandmother, 
and my. school was not near his residence. He was then ten 
years younger than he now is, but I do not perceive much 
difference in him in other respects. He had the same quiet 
gentle manner ; he spoke with kindness, and made many in- 
quiries of the children, such as discovered a sincere concern 
for their religious as well as intellectual improvement. He 
told me he should have called before to see the school, but 
had been absent most of the summer for his health. When 
the children dispersed he walked home with me, commended 
my exertions, and congratulated me upon my success in im- 
proving the children. ‘This was done without the least ex- 
travagance, but in a way that was exceedingly gratifying to 
me. ‘To be commended by one who understood my efforts 
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seemed a reward [I had hardly expected, and there was an 
air of refinement in his appearance and in every thing he 
said entirely beyond any thing I had met with since my 
change of abode. Now do not think I fell in love at first 
sight, it was not so—I thought of him as a superior being, 
but, identified him not with myself, considered him as hav- 
ing no connexion with me, and bade him farewell gratefully, 
but without the hope of a farther acquaintance. 

My grandmother’s abode looked particularly cheerless on 
the cloudy November day that I returned to it. 1 did feel 
some inward murmuring at my altered lot, but I did all I could 
to check it. I tried to go away from myself as much as possi- 
ble and to think continually of how I could promote her com- 
fort in little things. I made her winter garments for her—I 
had borrowed some books which I read aloud for her enter- 
tainment. I persuaded her to walk out with me in the 
— of the day, and asked for the history of her early 
ife. 

In a short time a cousin of my grandmother’s came to 
make her a visit, she was a woman of sixty years, and brought 
with her an unmarried son about thirty. Cousin Comstock, 
was a neat snug locking old lady who wore a mob-cap and a 
black silk gown and told my grandmother a great many of 
her domestic experiences—the exploits of her grand chil- 
dren, the industry of her family, and the country news for a 
dozen miles around her abode. 

While this was going on, the entertainment of cousin Josiah 
fell principally upon me. It seemed to me that there was no 
one thing in common between us, and of course, I was entire- 
ly at a loss where to begin—but he was good at interroga- 
tories and I could answer questions such as, ‘“‘ How fur off is 
the place you cum from?” &c. His image is still so fresh in 
my mind that I must describe him. He was tall, at least 
six feet, excessively bony, and with enormous hands and feet. 
His complexion had been light, but was exceedingly weather- 
beaten; his eyes a faded grey, and his brows and eye- 
lashes so near the color of his skin, that at a short distance 
you scarcely perceived he had any at all. His hair was 
originally an orange-carrot color, but by dint of combing with 
a black-lead comb, it had become streaked with a darkish 
hue. His mouth.discovered plainly the long and diligent use 
of the indian weed, of which a competent supply was occa- 
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sionally disclosed as he spoke. Of his nasal tone and drawl- 
ing utterance—his shocking awkwardness of position and mo- 
tion, his continual questions about nothing, I cannot give an 
adequate idea. I did indeed retire to my own little apartment 
several times during the visit and take a hearty laugh. After 
two or three days they departed, but not so the impression 
made. 

Cousin Comstock invited me to come with my grandmother 
to return the visit, but [ secretly resolved that nothing short 
of a high duty should take me under the roof with this car- 
icature of humanity again. About two months after this 
visit, when the sleighing became fine, who should arrive 
very unexpectedly but cousin Josiah. I was just reading 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales to my grandmother, and I 
was provoked to be interrupted ; as well as surprised. He 
did look even uglier than before, his complexion had been 
heightened by the wind, and seemed almost to match, his 
hair ; and his attire was a new suit made of the wool of his 
own sheep ; rather unsuccessfully colored, shaded and spotted. 
We had had our evening meal, but I went out to assist in 
getting something for him. During my absence, he informed 
the old lady, that his mother and he had concluded it was 
about time he should get married, and they both thought 
that her granddaughter, was about the nicest girl they had 
seen. He had determined the first sleighing to come over, 
that he had made up his mind about it as much as_ three 
weeks ago, but they did not keep a sleigh, and it was a little 
too far to come on horseback in cold weather. 

My grandmother was astonished, and displeased, and 
made scarcely any reply, but after his tea was over, and he 
had drank a mug of cider, and warmed himself, he remarked 
to her, that he wanted a chance to see me a few minutes. 
My grandmother then retired and took her seat at the 
kitchen fire, and then he disclosed his plan, with perfect con- 
fidence of success—at the same time laying his tawny hand 
upon my own, from which I shrunk with the shudder that 
follows the touch of a reptile. I cannot tell you how I an- 
swered his proposal; but I was sufficiently decided, and re- 
tired to my own room weeping with shame and vexation. 
How calculated was this event to destroy every thing ideal 
and romantic ; to have one’s first lover scarce a human being! 
It was a deep mortification to my pride, and I think I never 
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did feel the want of earthly protection, and the want of 
worldly advantages, so very much, as I did for a few days 
after this insult, for 1 could not consider it in any other light, 
although it was not so intended. 

The winter passed—the long spring days came again, and 
I had nothing to do. I was asked to take my school again. 
I thought of all its peculiar trials, and thought too of the use- 
less and monotonous life | was then leading, and I concluded 
to fo upon condition that I might board in one place. 

y scholars appeared glad to see me—I had thought of 
some new plans for them, I gave some small rewards for 
rcatness and punctuality, and | read a little to them every 
afternoon, while they were at their sewing. They were 
more diligent and attentive, and I was more cheerful and 
contented. It was a great improvement in my condition, to 
have my own little room—with my workbox and my books, 
to retire to when I came home. 

In one month your uncle came to see me; he was in better 
health than when I first saw him, and renewed the agreeable 
impression [ had received, by his interesting manners. He 
sought my acquaintance—furnished me with sympathy and 
society, met the wants of my mind, and my affections, and 
was soon more to me, than any human being had ever been 
before. We were married the following Spring, you know 
most of what has followed. We have been happy—truly so, 
for we have loved each other rationally, and yet fondly. We 
have shared each other’s pursuits and duties. Walked hand 
in hand together in the cares, as well as the pleasures of life. 
We have had our tasks and trials, but we have likewise, had 
the rewards of virtues exercised and purposes accomplished. 

You seemed to think it strange, that our dwelling, furnished 
so much more regular and constant a flow of cheerfulness, 
than you had seen among the rich, and in the places where 
artificial means appear to supply sources of enjoyment, 
which are unknown to us. We are poor, it is true, but we 
are independent, for we live within our income. We have 
occupation for every day, and we are diligent and successful 
in the pursuit of it. We have had one sad affliction—the 
death of our eldest child. I hope it has taught us, to be 
more faithful in duty to those that remain, more humble in 
our sense of dependence, upon the Giver of all good. Come 
and see us again, you will find me with my bees and my 
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flowers, when out of doors, with my children and basket of 
stockings when within—you shall sing us some more songs, 
and we will laugh together, at the good parson. 


ever your affectionate Aunt 
CAROLINE ATKINS. 


Cuvs. 


CONVERSATIONS AT THE 


(Present, Burton, Mc Moran, Oakes, Nicholson.) 


Mec Moran. 

Wattk is the most beautiful thing in the warld ? 

Nicholson. Woman, doubtless. 

Mc Moran. Bless ye that ye should hae said sae. 

Nicholson. 1 do not mean woman in general, but a modest, delicate, 
lovely woman, whose treasures are those of the heart,—whose blush is 
purity. Such a woman, though the lily and rose blend not on her 
cheek, is still the most beautiful object in nature. Beauty of soul will 
appear in her face, and command the homage of every heart. For such 
an one, I feel a higher admiration and respect, nay, reverence, than for 
the highest intellectual endowments of man or the loftiest pride cf place. 
The latter can dazzle, the former alone can subdue. 

Me Moran. Why sir, ye astonish me. I never kent ye had regard 
for ony thing but utility, or admired ony thing but intellectual strength. 
Though | kent that for the maist part ye thocht right, yet I was fearfu’ 
ye dispeesed woman. I wad hae been very wrang to hae done sae, for 
ye had a mither. 

Nicholson. Yes, and the kindest, the lovliest, the most devoted,—— 

Mc Moran. O, sir, are ye weeping? I will never mair judge that a 
stern outside canna hae tender feelin’ within. 

Nicholson. Few have seen me shed a tear; but did those, who like 
you, consider me destitute of feeling, know what I suffer, they would 
ridicule it as weakness. But enough of this. 

Mec Moran. But why do ye sae often speak sae harshly 0? woman ? 

Nicholson. I speak freely of what I disapprove. Perhaps I have too 
little forbearance with the follies of mankind. Whenever I see, either 
in man or woman, selfcomplacency, want of discrimination, egotism, 
and a desire of display, I cannot remain unmoved. It is not woman 
alone that receives my censure. 

Mc Moran. 'That’s oure true. Mony’s the man I hae seen amaist 
withered with your scorn. Gude preserve me, that I never fa’ under 
your biting tongue. But ye should be more forbearing to woman as the 
weaker vessel. We canna expect in the tender stalk o’ the lilly, the 
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strangth of the aik. And it’s the flattery and wickedness 0’ men that 
causes vanity in woman. 

Nicholson. ‘True we should be forbearing. But it is a hard lesson to 
practice, when we see some, who might command our deference, throw- 
ing aside all that is really lovely in them, to attract the admiration of 
brainless pretenders to manhood ;—weeping in admiration over the 
sentimental rant of one, who perhaps, is as destitute of sensibility and 
judgment, as the dust of the earth. 

Mc Moran. Still they mean well. 

Nicholson. Sometimes. But if you will talk of women, talk of those 
worthy the name. I have told you my feeling with regard to such. 

Mec Moran. I wish they were better known. 

Burton. The Ladies are beginning to study the classics. 

Oakes. Hush friend. 

Mc Moran. Will you tell me the qualities whilk belong to those 
who are worthy the name o’ woman? Or whiik will be better, will 
ye describe one ye sae highly respect ? 

Nicholson. I could describe one I have dearly loved. 

Mc Moran. Why then hae ye never married ? 

Nicholson. Silence.—Of the qualities in woman that I admired, one 
is her true sensibility. I have often thought that true sensibility is found 
only in the breast of woman. In man, it is often, I had almost said, 
always, affectation. The tear falls to attract the admiration of others. 
But in woman it is real. Witness the examples recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, where human nature is faithfully delineated. 

Mc Moran. In the book o’ Ruth. 

Nicholson. Yes. The address of Ruth to her mother-in-law, is both 
in spirit and expression, infinitely superior to any thing produced by 
human genius. 

Mc Moran. Will ye repeat it? for ye can do it with feelin’. 

Nicholson. “ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge: Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 


‘Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: The Lord do 


so to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee and me.” 

Mec Moran. Beautiful! maist beautiful! I joy that ye read the Bible, 
Mr. Nicholson. Ye remember mony other examples ? 

Nicholson. In the account of the Saviour’s crucifixion, there is a 
noble tribute to woman’s affection and constancy. The disciples, save 
one, forsook him and fled, but certain women “stood by the cross of 
Jesus.” Nor did their affection end with his life—they “beheld the 
sepulchre and how his body was laid.” ‘The disciples, indeed, came 
to the grave, but when they found not his body they departed; “ but 
Mary stood without, at the sepulchre, weeping.” Woman’s love was 
not bounded by the grave. “If thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 

Mc Moran. 1 never thought of this before. I must talk with ye 
aften aboot the Bible, ye can point out sae many beauties I never kent 
afore. 1 always felt how lovely was piety in woman. What sweet 
heavenly hymns some o’ them hae written. The Ladies o’ America 
hae gi’en the world some fine anes; I wish they would write mair. 
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Nicholson. And there are some who have written fine ones, who have 
not given them to the world. 


Mc Moran. Do ye ken ony, sir? Pray repeat ane, for ye remember 
every thing. 
Nicholson. The tempest roars, but thou canst speak 
Storms into calms, Almighty King! 
Nor wilt thou spurn me while I seek 
The sheltering shadow of thy wing. 
At thine omnipotent control 
Rude tempests cease ; 
Thou makest the broken spirit whole, 
Oh shed thy calmness thro’ my soul, 
Spirit of peace! 


I bring those griefs before thy throne 
Which shun the world’s unpitying eye, 
I fly for succor to thy throne, 
Nor ask for human sympathy, 
O lead me in thy perfect way ; 
Guide of my youth! 
From this time forth—and lest I stray, 
Vouchsafe thine own unerring ray, 
Spirit of Truth. 


Whate’er my sufferings may be, 
Thou knowest the keenest pangs I feel ; 
They are inflicted, Lord, by thee, 
And thou who chastenest, canst heal. 
O make me humble and resigned 
Beneath thy rod; 
For thou art mercifu] and kind;— 
Exalt and purify my mind 
Spirit of God! 


Saviour of sinners ;jthou canst hear 

Each sigh that anguish wrings from me ; 

Friend of the helpless! not a tear 

Flows o’er my cheek unmarked by thee. 

From faint distrust—from fell despair 
My soul release !— 

: Shine out and shed that sunshine there, 

Which only those thou lovest share, 

Spirit of peace. 


Mc Moran. Who wrote that? 


Nicholson. Miss C—— of N——. She has talents that ought to be 
elicited for the public. 


Mc Moran. But we hae wandered from the soobject. ; 
Nicholson. True. The hour for separating has arrived. We will 
resume the subject at the next meeting. 


J. Ae 
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The Calendar. December. 


Tue CaLenpDAR. 


December derives its name from the Latin, decem, being 
the tenth month counting from March, which was anciently 
reckoned the beginning of the year. ‘The Saxons called it 
winter month, and afterwards holy month because of tlie na- 
tivity of our Saviour. 

We may with propriety call it as the Saxons did winter 
month. It is in our climate the commencement of the 
dreary season, when Nature reposing her energies in a 
death-like torpor, leaves men to their own resources for com- 
fort and happiness. 

The close of the year has always been thought a favorable 
season for reflection, on the solemn duties of existence ; and 
it is reasonabie to suppose that people would be better fitted 
to contemplate seriously, when all around them wore the 
melancholy aspect of desolation. _Wehave some doubts 
however, whether facts would justify this conclusion. The 
winter brings so many personal wants and real cares, that the 
minds of most people are engrossed with thoughts of the 
many things necessary for the body ; how to live comfortably 
through the cold season, is the burden of their meditations : 
and the preparation for death is too gloomy to be voluntarily 
added to their list of cares. We speak not of those whose 
daily »rayer is an earnest breathing for that progress in im- 
provement of mind and heart which is an earnest of immor- 
tality. Such there are, and every season to them is hallowed 
by pure and exalting associations. ‘They see the goodness 
of God in every change of season and situation or they feel 
assured that divine mercy will bring good out of what may 
for the time seem evil. ‘T’o such, the close of the year offers 
many themes of serious import,—many themes, too, of 
thankfulness and joy. 

_ Life, to most people in our land certainly, has much to ren- 
der it desirable. Happiness or the means of happiness, is 
dealt to-us in bountiful measure, and the opportunities for 
improvement open such a wide field for the exertion of every 
faculty of mind and body, that there is no need of any person 
suffering from ennut, that terrible disease of the idle and lux- 
urious. But these privileges of active usefulness bring a 
correspondent reponsibility. ‘Those who do slumber, and al- 
low their talent to lie buried, when it might be so profitably 
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employed are guilty of a double crime. They sin against 
light as well as love,—for what American does not feel he 
has an opportunity, of doing much good, which was never be- 
fore granted to any people. But who can affirm, that they 
have done what they could. Those who can may, with 
pleasure see the year depart, for they have treasured from 
its opportunities what will make them rich indeed. 

The heart is made better by hope ; and it is no good indica- 
tion of character when an individual abandons that anchor, 
even in relation to this life. It seems like a voluntary relin- 
quishment of the privilege of an immortal ; for is it not this 
** Divinity that stirs within us,” that revives our strength 
when oppressed by sorrow, encourages us anew to exert our 
powers, by showing us that glimpses of sumbeams are yet 
resting on the clouds, and that we may see them brightening 
more and more, if we will only go cheerfully forward? We 
must go, either as victors or victims. ‘Time has no resting 
place. The Old Year blends with the new, and the circle is 
unbroken. But the circle of human enjoyments is constant- 
ly altering, and it is the part of wisdom to form our hearts to 
an humble acquiescence with the inevitable evils of time, and 
a cheerful hope that they are but for a season. 


Tue Sone or WInTER. 


I come from the caves of the frozen north, 

But over the earth ere I issue forth, 

In the pride of my strength, and the power of my might, 
I bind my veil of silvery white, 

Lest the tender plants in her breast that lie, 

Congealed by my frown, should wither and die. 


My breath has a spell which the waters know ; 
When they feel its chill they cease their flow, 
And the river that rushed, like a war-steed fleet, 
Is a marble bridge, beneath your feet ; 

And the rill that leaped like a child at play, 

Is cold and still as a form of clay. 


I have touched the trees with my icy hand, 

And the leaves are gone like courtiers bland, 
When the storm has burst on their patron’s head, 
And the fortune that flattered their hopes is fled ; 
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And the forest is withered and sad to see, 
Like the heart that is seared by adversity. 


Ye may search the vale, and the mountain high, 
There is not a flower to gladden your eye, 

Ye may enter the bower where the ivy twined, 
*Tis rent away by the stormy wind, 

And snows are piled where the rose-tree sprung, 
And the cold blasts sigh where the wild-bird sung. 


And my voice resounds through the hollow sky, 
And ye shrink with fear as a foe were nigh, 
And ye gather your robes with shivering care, 
And ye breathe for Spring the ardent prayer, 
But I tell you, men of this changeful earth, 
Your sweetest joys in my reign have birth. 


Go close the door, and the shutter bar,— 


_ Within may be peace, though without is war,— 


And heap the wood on the glowing hearth, 
And circle around in the joy of mirth, 
Such joy as the generous heart will feel, 
When finding its own in another’s weal. 


There are smiles more dear than spring’s soft ray ; 
Eyes brighter far than the summer’s day, 

And souls more kind than autumn’s hand, 

When pouring his pleaty over your land; 

And those smiles can greet, and souls can glow 
When the air is storms, and the earth is snow. 


I summon the evening hours with me, 

Ay, hours for deep thought, and for social glee ; 
For the mazy dance, where light steps tread 

Like fairy feet o’er the violet’s head ; 

For the song that floats like the breath of heaven, 
When it mingles its sweets with the dews of even. 


The pestilence flies my rushing wing, 

And health to your languid world I bring ; 
I crimson your cheeks with a brighter glow, 
I quicken your blood with a warmer flow, 
I nerve your souls for the proud emprise, 
And stais glow brighter in gelid skies. 


Oh, then with the harp of festivity, 

Ye children of Freedom, welcome me ; 
And whether ye bask in the summer rays, 
Or brave the blasts of my stormy days, 

In Him, whose every gift is good, 

Still tender the tribute of gratitude. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Toxen; a Curistmas anp New-Year’s Present. Edited by 8. G. 
Goopricu. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 


This fifth volume, is truly a splendid book, much superior in appearance to any 
of the preceding volumes, and highly creditable to the taste, liberality and enter- 
prize of the Publishers. We hope they will find their efforts to draw out and foster 
native genius amply rewarded. It certainly must be gratifying to their pride, as 
Americans, to send forth an Annual, competing so successfully with its English 
rivals. Only let adequate encouragement be given to our own artists, and we 
shall not long need fear a comparison with European taste and talent. 

There are in the Token, twenty engravings, nearly all on steel, most of them 
well executed, and a few exquisitely touched ; in particular, we were delighted with 
*¢ The Equinoctial Storm,’’ by Hatch and Smilie ; ‘*‘ Lesbia,”’ by J. Cheney ; and 
“ The Fairy Isle,” by G. B. Bliss. There are several other plates very beautiful. 
But the literary department demands all the space we can spare, as we wish to 
give a sketch of Miss Sedgwick’s ‘‘ Sketch of a Blue Stocking.”” We intended 
transferring the whole story to our pages, but find it impracticable with the number 
of books before us, which deserve notices, longer, indeed, than we shall give them. 

Well, the ** Sketch” introduces Mrs. Laight, a widow, and one of those excellent 
ladies whose delight it is to patronize talent, and bring forward literary merit in 
the full blaze of its glory; and she is expecting at her classical retreat, y’cleped 
Laurentum, (situated in the very heart of a populous village,) Mrs. Rosewell and 
Professor Lowe. Mrs. Rosewell is a Blue Stocking,—she has written “ full sized 
volumes,” and articles for Reviews ; and the dread with which the large and lovely 
family of Mrs. Laight, anticipated the visit of the learned lady is really diverting. 
However, the ordeal was passed, and Mrs. Rosewell, after the first dinner, was 


~ better appreciated. 
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** When they rose from the table, Mrs. Laight conducted her friend to the library. 
Her children, as soon as they were left to the iree interchange of their impressions of 
their dreaded visitor, exclaimed, ‘ Ilow unaffected she is !’ ‘ How very agreeable !” 
* entirely forgot that she was any thing uncommon.’ ‘ Who would think she ever 
published a book ? Or ever read one!’ 

** These may sound like equivocal compliments, but so Mrs. Rosewell did not es- 
teem them; and any unpretending fellow-sutrerer, who has been invested with the 
repulsive name of blue-stocking, would prefer them to fifty diplomas, from as many 
learned societies. 

** Mrs. Laight had put her library into complete order for her friend’s reception. 
* This apartment,’ said she, looking around her, with a serene smile of enviable 
self-complacency, ‘ this apartment ts your’s; your sanctum sanctorum; your im- 
i perium imperio, as my dear father would have said. Here are books, a mine of 

wealth; and here my dear,’ opening a writing desk, ‘ are materials for more books ; 
pens in abundance ; ink and folio paper. By the way, do tell me what was your 


last work.” 
“* My last work ; really, I do not remember,” replied Mrs. Rosewell, hesitating, 


and half smiling. 
{ ** Not remember ? that’s impossible.”’ 
‘* Pardon me; I do; my /ast work was cutting out some vests for my boys.” 


The good lady looked crest-fallen, and replied so meekly, that Mrs. Rosewell was 
affected. 
Ki ** It is very natural, I know it is, my dear, that you should think my knowledge 
i limited to such work as you have mentioned ; but I assure you, I have always had 
, a literary taste; and if I had been a man, I should nave devoted myself to books ; 
but women, at least most of us, are condemned to obscure and useless lives.”’ 
if ‘© My good friend, you do your lot injustice ; your life, according to Napolean’s 
estimate, in his celebrated reply to Madame de Stael, has been i!lustrious.” 
** How ?—what do you mean ?”’ asked Mrs. 8S. eagerly, hoping for some new 
revelation on her past destiny. 
‘© Why, have you not given twelve children to the state? I cannot think there 
is any great merit in the number, but a motker who has twelve such children, may 
make a Cornelian boast of them, and ought to be hailed as a benefactress to her 


country.” 


We should regret exceedingly to leave the ‘ Sketch of a Blue-Stocking”’ thus, 


half told, as we must, were it not that most of our readers, will doubtless have the 
The moral of the piece, which is to 


pleasure of perusing the whole in the Token. 
show the false impressions, most people imbibe, from the term blue-stocking, of 
literary ladies, we think important. Such prejudices have a pernicious effect on 
female education and character, because they induce young ladies, (and too often 
those who are older and should be wiser,) to believe that fashionable accomplish- 
ments only, can make women agreeable, therefore, to acquire these, only, should 
And hence the frivolity and most of the 


the heart and mind of a woman be given. 
exiravagancies which are so deeply charged on the sex originate. 

There are some good stories in this volume, and among the best, are ‘* Nimrod 
Buckskin, Esq.”’ from the pen of Mr. Flint, and told in his graphic afd pleasant 
manner ; ‘* The Bashful Man,” and ** My Wife’s Novel.”’ Then there are those 
exquisite compositions, blending the choicest beauties of the didactic, and the descrip- 
tive, and reading the sublimest sentiments of religious duty from the pages of nature 
—‘ The Garden of Graves,” by Mr. Pierpont, ‘ Falls of Niagara,” by Mr. 
Greenwood, and “ The Thelogy of Nature,” by Mr. Dewey, give a character and 
value to the Token, which will not pass away with its novelty. 
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The poetry of the volume is very good, though not superior to former years. Miss 
Gould has contributed largely, and there is always reason in her rhymes; she is 
eminently the poet of propriety, and never viclates go d sense in the flighte of im- 
agination. ‘There is one strain of Mrs. Sigourney’s about a ‘* Lark,’’ that is 
beautiful ; the Editor, Mr. Goodrich, has contributed a fine article, ** The Surf 
Spirit,’ and B. B. Thatcher, and A. A. Lock, (what a pity they could not ex- 
change an initial,) are both down in the book as poets, and need not blush for their 
labors. The poetry is certainly equal to that which we find in the English an- 


nuals ; and the prose is far superior. 


PoreM; DELIVERED BEFORE THE Society oF Unitep Brotuers, at Brown 


University; Wirn orner Poems. By N.P Willis. New-York: J. & 
J. Harper. pp. 76. 


The Poem delivered at Brown University, is in the best style of our author, and 
altogether a production that does honor to his genius, taste, and moral sentiment. 
The great and peculiar charm of the writings of Mr. Willis, consists in the delicacy 
of his perceptions of the beauty of external nature, and the happy manner by which 
he illustrates his images, so as that they leave on the mind of the reader, an im- 
pression of moral loveliness. In this department of the descriptive, where its beauties 
appear only intended to develope more strikingly the workings of human passions 
and affections, he is unrivalled, certainly by any American poet; and we know of 
nothing of the kind in English poetry, more beautiful than some of his ‘* Scripture’ 
pieces. But he has not always written thus: he has sometimes trifled, and been 
puerile and egotistical; these blemishes have been ‘set in a note book,’ and 
** cast into his teeth,” till we hope he has become convinced he must be true to 
himself. He is too gifted in genius to have his faults, if he commit any, overlooked ; 
and they ought not to be. But only let him employ his powers worthily, and he 
will be sufficiently applauded as an honor to our country’s literature, 

The poems of this volume, with the exception of the first, have all appeared in 
other publications ; some of them are very fine; but it is only of the first, we can 
now speak. The workings of ambition in the hearts of the young and gifted, is in- 
tended to be the burden of the poem. It is a fine subject ; and though Mr. Willis 
has not confined himself very strictly to his subject, he has given some exquisite 
touches of nature and feeling. We shall give an extract, not the most poetically 
beautiful we could select, but valuable for its sentiment. 


** With a sweet angel sitting in our breast, 
How can we creep so lowly, when our wings 
Tremble and plead for freedom? Look at him 
Who reads aright the image on his soul, 

And gives it nurture like a child of light. 

His life is calm and blessed, for his peace, 
Like a rich pearl beyond the diver’s ken, 
Lies deep in his own bosom. He is pure, 
For the soul’s errands are not done with men. 
His senses are subdued and serve the soul. 

He feels no void, for every faculty 
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Is used, and the fine balance of desire 

Is perfect, and strains evenly, and on. 

Content dwel!s with him; for his mind is fed, 
And Temperance has driven out unrest. 

He heaps no gold. It cannot buy him more 
Of any thing he needs. ‘The air of Heaven 
Visits no freshlier the rich man’s brow ; 

He has his portion of each silver star 

Sent to his eye as freely, and the light 

Of the blest sun pours on his book as clear 
As on the golden missa! of a king. 

The spicy flowers are free to him; the sward, 
And tender moss, and matted forest leaves, 
Are as elastic to his weary feet ; 

The pietures in the fountains, and beneath 
The spreading trees, fine pencillings of light, 
Stay while he gazes on them; the bright birds 
Know not that he is poor : and as he comes 
From his low roof at noon, up goes the lark, 
Mounting and singing to the gate of Heaven, 
And merily away the little brook 

Trips with its feet of silver, and a voice 
Almost articulate of perfect joy. 

Air to his forehead, water to his lips, 

Heat to his blood, come just as faithfully, 
And his own faculties as freely play. 

Love fills his voice with muisc ; and the tear 
Springs at as light a bidding to his eye. 

And his free limbs obey him, and his sight 
Flies on its wonderous errands everywhere, 
What does he need ?”’ 


Would we could go on, but we hope our readers will finish the Poem. It is 
worth perusing and remembering. The dedication to his mother is pathetically 
and beautifully expressed, and must have been most gratifying to her heart, agitated, 
as it doubtless is, with the thoughts of his departure to a foreign land. He has gone, 
as our readers may know, to Italy, and is intending to contribute his observations 
to the pages of the New-York Mirror, a valuable literary paper, of which he has 
become Co-Editor, with Messrs. Morris and Fay. 


Tae Teacuer’s Girt ro nis Purits. With numerous Engravings. Boston: 
Gray & Bowen. 


We have not, for some time, met with a book for children, which pleased us so 
well as this little volume. ‘There is such an air of sincerity in the stories, that no 


_ one would dream of doubting their veracity ; and the moral inferences are pure, and 


what is of much importance, attractive. A child who reads the book, will admire 
goodness for its loveliness, ais well as the happiness it confers on its followers. 
There is certainly an ample field for those who are willing to devote themselves to 
the care of the infant mind ; and we hope the writer of this little book will continue 
his labors. 
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Tarrs or THE IxpraNs; being prominent passiges of the History of the 
North American Natives. Taken from Authentic Sources. By B. B. Thatcher. 
Boston: Waitt & Dow. pp. 253. 


The principal aim of Mr. Thatcher in writing these stories, was to exhibit in the 
most impressive manner, the Indian character which has not hitherto been very 
successfully delineated. The savage of the desert, has usually been represented a 
a demon or a hero ; as one whose native virtues and rude hospitality, shamed the 
artificial observances and hollow courtesies of civilized society ; or else as amonster 
of cruelty and treachery, whom it was no sin to exterminate from the face of the 
earth. Mr. Thatcher has selected his materials from authentic sources, and, with 
scrupulous care to admit nothing which was fabulous :—gives us a series of pictures 
of Indian life, manners, customs, and peculiarites, which are valuable as portions 
of history, entertaining from the variety of bold feats, or stirring incidents with 
which the early settlements of our country abounded. The style of the book will 
also recommend it to favor. ‘This Clear and straight-forward manner of telling a 
story has a great effect on the reader ; and Mr. Thatcher deserves much credit for 
the manner in which he has executed this volume. 


VIEWS oF THE CiTY OF NEW-YORK AND iTS Environs. The third number 
of these beautiful Engravings, issued by Peabody & Co., has been published, com- 
prising views of the Lunatic Asylum,” Merchant’s Room, Exchange,”’ the 
** Elysian Fields, Hoboken,” and ‘“ City Hotel, Trinity and Grace Churches.” 
The Illustrations are very interestingly written, and the work is highly creditable 
to the artists and authors who manage it. 


ScuLpTuRE; A Porm, By Edward Sytton Bulwer. Has lately been pub- 
lished by Peabody & Co., N. Y. The book is elegantly got up, and has a fine 
portrait of the distinguished author, who, according to Miss Landon, is very hand- 
some. The Engraving is beautifully executed. For the Poem itself, it will prob- 
ably gain more celebrity from the author, than it will confer on him. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. The third and fourth numbers of “ The 
Plain Why and Because,” have been issued ; namely, ‘* Origins and Antiquities,” 
and Zoology—Birds. 


PARIS; AND 1Ts HistoricaL Scenes. The second part of this interesting 
work carries forward the sketches of Paris, to the disbanding of the National 
Guards, 1827. The scenes of the last Revolution are yet to be related. 


An Appress on Femate Epvucation; read at the Anniversary of the 
Brooxtyn Institute ror Youne Lapis. By Fanning C. 
Tucker, President of the Board of Trustees. Written for the occasion by 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury. New-York. pp. 19. 


The Author of this address is well known as a poetess, under the signature of 
Janthe. She has written beautiful verse, but she has now employed her pen in a 
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canse as worthy female geuins, as the service of the muses. The subject of Female 
Education must become the favorite object of female pursuit, before women will 
receive or deserve the respect and admiration she is capable of exciting. Yes, 
admiration ! that wil! outlast the ephemeral charms dependent on youth and beauty. 
Ladies must make education the subject of their studies and writing ; displaying its 
power and detailing its effects. And we are glad to find that encouragements are 
beginning to be offered to the ladies of our own country, which will draw forth their 
talents, and excite them to become qualified to divert the minds and hearts of ra- 
tional beings. 

The pamphlet before us is well written; the views of the author expressed with 
delicacy, that most charming trait of the intellectual female’s mind, and tact. We 
must give a sample ; though we have only room now for a short extract ; but in- 
tend to quote from the production in some future number of our work. 

** Let me not be misunderstood, when I thus earnestly insist upon the necessity 
of female education. I do not mean that our daughters should be rendered capable 
of becoming teachers of classical literature, or professors of the sciences ; but I would 
have them intimately acquainted with all useful branches of human knowledge. I 
would have them sufficiently versed in the learning of the ancients, to be able to 
lay the foundation of a classical education in their sons ; I would have them so well 
skilled in those elegant arts, which form the embellishment of life, that they may 
be able to improve to the utmost the developing tastes of their daughters; and, 
above all, I would have them deeply and thoroughly imbued witi the knowledge of 


the scriptures—the wisdom which cometh from above—the pure and holy and liberal 
principles of that religion, whose founder was the Redeemer ofa world.” 


FEMALE Scripture Biocrapuy; Including an essay on what Christianity has 
done for women. By Francis Augustus Cox. ‘Two vols. Boston, Lincoln & Ed- 
mands. 

These volumes are from the edition of the Christian Library and well deserve a 
place in the library of every Christian. We intend next month to notice the work 
more at large, and enrich our pages with some of the beautiful precepts for female 


conduct it contains. 


To our Frienps. The present number completes the fourth volume of the 
Ladies’ Magazine. The work thus far has been kindly and steadily supported. 


- The Editor feels truly grateful for this approbation, and assure her friends that her 


diligence to deserve it shall not be relaxed. She hopes their favor will continue. 
The first number of the fifth volume, will be issued January I5. The work will 
be ornamented with a plate of the Fashions, and the Editor and Publishers will 
spare no expense to render the Ladies Magazine an elegant as well as useful pub- 
lication. 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1831. 
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Words from the Ladies’ Magazine. 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY AN AMATEUR. 


In bower and garden 
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Be such, and only cud, my friends, 
Once mine, and mine forever ; 
And here’s a hand to clasp in theirs, 

| That shall desert them never. 
And thou be such, my gentle love, 
| Time, chance, the world defying ; 
And take, ’tis all I have, a heart 

| That changes but in dying. 
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